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with resistless plainness and force.* It was his energy " as a head of this faction/' says Sir Philip "Warwick, fe which made his activity so well known unto his friend and kinsman, Mr. Hamp-den, that he in this (Long) Parliament gave a character of Cromwell of being an active person., and one that would sit well at a mark.'*' He must have been, mistaken in supposing that Hampden was much enlightened by this incident as to the power of his brooding cousin. But the words, '' one that would sit well at a mark/'' are graphic enough. His success on this occasion gave him the popular title of <e Lord of the Fens/'f a title which proved very significant in after years. When he became lord, not only of the Fens, but of all Great Britain and Ireland, the son and successor of this Earl of Bedford completed the work now arrested, and expressed his acknowledgments to Cromwell for the encouragement and assistance he had received.
Meantime the family circle at Ely still continued to increase. The household darling, Elizabeth, was nearly seven years old when a rival, Mary, appeared, in February 1636. The new baby was taken over to Huntingdon to be baptised, no doubt at the desire of her grandmother. But when the last child, Frances, was born, in December 1638, the baptism took place at Ely. Probably Oliver's mother had already removed to her son's house, the house where she herself had been born; and she remained with him to the end of her long life.
It was shortly before the birth of this last child that the letter to Mrs. Oliver St. John was written which throws so much light upon CromwelPs religious history. The comparative ease of his position at Ely, and the opportunities given for a public employment of his formerly self-consuming energies had moderated his gloom, and brought him the satisfaction of exertion in the strength of the Lord. How deeply his forced inactivity had weighed upon him is suggested in the words which lament " how unprofitable he is, and the mean improvement of his talent/' The last word is, of course, simply an allusion to the parable in the Gospels, and does
* It has been suggested "by Mr. Sanford that Cromwell's success on this occasion was owing to Ms diversion of the popular feeling on which, the King had relied. The Fen people are supposed to have "been discontented with the restrictions imposed on them "by Bedford's works, and hence to have "been disposed to side with the King, till Cromwell showed them that they would he just as badly off, or even worse, under the new scheme.
t This, at least, is the general tradition, and it is more probable than any other explanation.